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WHY THEY FAILED 

If every failure to accomplish the required amount of work in 
the time given is a waste of school funds, then it may not be out 
of place to consider why they failed. 

First. Failure due to overcrowded classes. The child enters an 
intermediate school and becomes lost in the crowd. After the first 
few days he is able to find his recitation rooms without difficulty, 
but he is often unable to find himself, to discover his teacher be- 
cause of the multitude. He is unable to receive what is given out to 
him because of the distance between him and the teacher; he may 
not be able to see without strain the blackboard ; he may not be able 
to hear distinctly every word; and he may not be able to concen- 
trate because of the multitude. 

Second. Lack of supervised study. The child has had the habit 
formed, during all his previous school experience, of studying under 
the eye of his teacher. To be sure she has been busy with the 
other class, but she has been in the room, alert to notice whether he 
was working. In" the intermediate school he finds himself thrust 
out to shift for himself, and this freedom often spells failure. 

Third. Lack of knowing how to study. Knowing how to study 
is not an inborn trait. It is the work of a life-time to acquire it for 
some of us. If teachers knew how or realized the need of teach- 
ing pupils how to work, how to study, how to think, there would be 
less subject matter gone over, perhaps, but there would grow up 
about us a generation of students better qualified to solve the world's 
problems. 

Fourth. Lack of drill. Because things seem so easy to the 
teacher, because there are always some pupils ready to respond to 
the slightest stimulus, the need of eternally drilling in order to fix 
the impression is not forcibly brought home. A well-balanced lesson 
begins by unifying the minds or getting the attention riveted on the 
work in hand, the limbering up process or creating the atmosphere 
for the subject, the review of the lesson of yesterday, the day's 
lesson, and the preparation of the lesson for tomorrow. In the 
beginning Spanish class the skillful manipulation of the subject 
matter by the teacher in questions, in drills, in games, will go a long 
way toward lessening the number of those who fail. 
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Fifth. Failure due to teacher's inability to teach. In a certain 
school there was a Mexican teacher of Spanish and an American 
teacher of the same subject. The lady from Mexico knew Spanish 
perfectly, but she did not know children sO well as did the American 
teacher. One child, who dropped Spanish at the end of the first 

term, told me that she learned more from Miss S 1 in three weeks 

than she learned from Sefiora in all of the remainder of the term. 
The child was interested and happy those first three weeks, but 
both joy and interest melted away before she had been in Seiiora's 
class very long. Another child told me that she never dared to open 
her mouth in Seiiora's class for fear she would laugh at her. Think 
of trying to learn to speak Spanish with closed lips ! This same 
Sefiora drew unpleasant comparisons between the ability of the 
Mexican children to speak their native tongue and the American 
children's inability to speak Spanish. Surely the native teacher 
of a foreign language is a misfit in the beginning work. If 
Sefiora had spent the time in drill that she spent in talking to the 
class in Spanish, using words that even the Mexican .children did 
not understand, all of the children would have been benefited. 

Sixth. Lack of motivation. The big problem for the teacher 
of any subject is motivation, how to stir up a deep, aggressive in- 
terest that will develop into a motive for study that will carry on 
through school and life. The child is not interested in our thoughts, 
our ideals. We must be interested in his life. We must meet on 
his plane and journey upward together. I have come across some 
excellent devices in my reading. If used, they ought to minimize 
the failures in our schools. 

Philana Bossuet 
College Avenue Grammar School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 



